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It would be injustice to the ability of the author not to recognize 
in the work an essential unity of thought and purpose, other than 
that indicated in the title. It is his purpose to combat the teachings 
of socialism, to refute the crude error of undervaluing mental labor 
and the importance of the executive function in business, and to hold 
out hope to the laborer in the further development of industrial free- 
dom. This unconfessed purpose determines his selection of materials 
and his method of presentation. Though the argument in the main 
will be trite to the economic student, many of the chapters are 
interesting, and the teacher of economics will find the book rich in 
illustrations and a convenient storehouse of materials to brighten the 
work of the class-room. Frank a Fetter< 

Stanford University. 

Social Justice : a Critical Essay. By Westel Woodbury 
Willoughby, Ph.D. New York and London, The Macmillan 
Company, 1900. — xii, 385 pp. 

In this work Dr. Willoughby has written a conscientious and read- 
able compendium of almost everything that has been said on the 
subject that is worth retaining. He is a transcendentalist, and the 
transcendental view of justice is given with great clearness and 
brevity, qualities for which transcendentalists are not always conspic- 
uous. When, however, Dr. Willoughby undertakes to treat the prob- 
lems of his subject from the point of view of evolution, he finds 
himself confronted by the same inextricable dilemma which rendered 
Huxley's Romanes lecture inconclusive : The competitive system is 
the system of the survival of the fittest ; but the ethical system is the 
contradictory opposite of the competitive system ; if to the competitive 
system man is by temperament unalterably committed, what is to 
become of the ethical system ? Huxley smothered this awkward 
dilemma under a few well-turned sentences and well-selected quota- 
tions, which, while they "encouraged no millennial anticipations," 
lulled the conscience with the vague hope that " some work of noble 
note may yet be done." 

Dr. Willoughby commits the blunder of attempting to suggest 
precise measures through which the problem may be solved. He is 
struck with the limitation of freedom attempted by such organized 
bodies as churches, labor unions, political societies and industrial 
combinations ; so he bravely suggests that the state should check 
these attempts and desires state functions to be extended to this 
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end ; but he would not have them invade, or even threaten, the 
competitive system. Is this suggestion practical ? 

The struggle between the state, on the one hand, and the church 
and the " machine " on the other, is as old as civilization and is still 
enduring ; that between the state and the trusts has just begun and 
promises well ; but that between the state and trade unions is over — 
probably never again to be renewed. One is inclined to wonder 
whether Dr. Willoughby, in proposing to renew it, is familiar with 
the struggle through which trade unions have already passed — with 
the effort of Parliament in 1799 to check them and the success 
with which they came victorious from the struggle, at a time when 
legislatures were far more powerful and workingmen far less powerful 
than now. To ask the state to check the tyranny of trade unions 
to-day is to attempt to arrest the flight of Time by stopping the 
hands of the clock. The current is with the trade unions ; the 
electoral body is behind them ; to stimulate a new struggle is to 
foredoom the state to a still more crushing defeat. 

At the beginning of the Christian era it doubtless seemed impossi- 
ble to overthrow the despotism of the Roman Empire, and it was 
therefore the highest wisdom to bid the Pharisee "render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's." So, to-day it may seem none the 
less impossible to get rid of the competitive system; and for many 
years, perhaps centuries, we may as regards competition have to obey 
the rule laid down to the Pharisee as regards his duty to Caesar. But 
this is no reason why political students should deliberately confuse 
the issue, by attempting to ignore the irreconcilable conflict between 
competitive and ethical processes. 

The essence of the competitive system is expressed in the words, 
"the Devil take the hindmost"; the task of justice is, on the con- 
trary, to see that there be no hindmost, and if there be, to rescue 
him from the Devil and all his works. That justice may and does 
temper the consequences of competition, is undoubtedly true ; but 
even Dr. Willoughby is obliged to admit that, as regards the majority, 
the task of justice remains unaccomplished. 

The bare struggle for existence [he says] to be sure still goes on to a 
very considerable extent among the lower wage-earning classes, and this 
unfortunately often approximates in severity, cruelty and wastefulness, the 
competition of the sub-human regime [p. 289]. 

" Severity, cruelty and wastefulness " are necessary features of 
competition ; without them competition does not accomplish the 
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"adaptation of function to environment," which Dr. Willoughby 
declares the special task of competition. But he seems to take for 
granted that competition is the only process through which adapta- 
tion of function to environment can take place ; he ignores the 
amazing power man has developed for creating his own environment ; 
so that, whereas prior to the advent of man environment was king, 
since the advent of man, through his control over the environment, 
man has become king. And so it may become possible for man to 
create an environment from which the necessity for competition in 
the production and distribution of necessaries can be eliminated, the 
manufacture of prostitutes, paupers and criminals arrested, and the 
task of justice in some measure accomplished. This is a solution of 
the apparent conflict between the cosmic and the ethical processes 
which has the advantage of reconciling evolutional philosophy with 
that of transcendentalism. Under this solution the mandate of the 
environment becomes the same as that of the divine imperative. 

When Huxley pointed out the conflict between the cosmic and 
the ethical process, he made no effort to reconcile the lessons to be 
drawn from evolution with the task of justice. He contented him- 
self with proving his case ; then shook his head sadly and bade us, 
notwithstanding, hope, for we had nothing else to do. Dr. Willoughby 
is less discreet ; for he assumes that competition is an indispensable 
factor of human evolution and, in the teeth of Huxley's demonstra- 
tion that, if it be, there is no reconciliation between evolution and 
justice, proceeds to suggest alleviations and palliatives which have 
already proved vain. It is much wiser to put this assumption of the 
indispensableness of competition to the test; for, if we do, the 
inconsistencies which mar Dr. Willoughby's conclusions vanish. 

Frankness compels us to admit that justice cannot be reconciled 
with competition. But this admission, far from involving pessimism, 
will lead us to a most hopeful conclusion ; for it will contrast for us 
human or artificial evolution with prae-human or natural evolution, 
and enable us clearly to see that, while natural evolution tends to 
proceed blindly towards the enhancing of competition, human evolu- 
tion on the contrary has proceeded, and seems destined in future to 
proceed, in the direction of the diminution and elimination of it. 
Justice will, under this view, stand, not as an irrealizable ideal outside 
the path of human evolution, but as an approximately realizable 
consummation, and as the goal towards which human evolution is 
to-day consciously directing itself. Edmqnd K£LLy> 

Paris, France. 



